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but in 1907 they were to suffer defeat and find themselves, for the
first time, in a minority: in all my long experience of public life I
was always in a minority party except for one or two short intervals.

Here, perhaps, I should pause to say something about London's
great experiment in local government, but before I do so I want
to indulge in a little history.

In 1832, a Royal Commission was set up to investigate the
Municipal Corporations of England and-Wales, but the City of
London was considered to present such special problems of its own
that the Commissioners did not publish their recommendations
dealing with it until 1837.

Meanwhile legislation had already been passed to reform pro-
vincial towns and enable them to abolish their 'outside areas.

But when they did issue their belated report they expressed
the opinion that they "did not find any argument on which the
course pursued with regard to other towns could be justified which
did not apply with the same force to London, unless the magnitude
of the change in this case should be considered as converting that
which otherwise would be only a practical difficulty into an obligation
of principle . .. . they were unable to discover any circumstance
justifying the distinction of the area within the municipal boundary
from the rest, except that in fact it was and had long been'so
distinguished."

Threatened institutions live long, and the one square mile of
the City still remains in its privileged position more or less un-
reformed. I have written a book on London and its government
and this is not the place to follow the struggle for reform. But here
it can be said that all attempts to persuade the City of London to
conform to the general pattern of English local government
signally failed, and it still goes on in all its gilded glory. The City
Corporation with its great wealth and prestige and backed by the
great City Guilds and their friends was determined to keep its
ancient privileges intact, and refused to share them with the vast
population living outside the boundaries of the old City walls.
For many years there was no ordered London government outside
the square mile of the City except for the open vestry or parish
meeting. The conditions of London were so appalling that some-
thing had to be done. In 1854 another Royal Commission reported
and under the Act passed as a result of its recommendations, twenty-
three of the larger parishes of London became vestries, while tie
smaller ones were grouped into districts to be managed by district
boards. But for certain common purposes, the chief of which was
main drainage, these vestries were to, send delegates to what was
to be called the Metropolitan Board of Works. In other words,
this first authority for the whole of London was little more than a